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Did You Ever Hear of a Better Record For an Investment Company ? 


AT the bottom of this page we give you absolutely convincing testimony of the 

great advances made in our Brooklyn lots since they were sold to the public 
all over the United States, in fact, all over the world. These examples are only the 
smallest fraction of the number we could give you, and these are only as adrop in 
the bucket to the number that will be shown five years hence when the enormous 
subway system of the City of New York is completed. 


Remember, please, that the City of New York is building a system of transportation at a 
cost equal to that of the Panama Canal, and which, when constructed and built in accord- 
ance with full plans will be in easy access of every lot in the Greater City of New York 
owned and controlled by Wood, Harmon & Company, The City expects to make all its 
vacant land worth millions more than it is to-day, in order to furnish money to build more 
subways. 

Wer tiarantoe to give you a lot for $890 within five minutes’ walk of one of the subway 
lines laid out by the City, and approved by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and 
validated by the Mayor. No such proposition will ever again be offered to the public, and 
the supply of $890 lots is strictly limited. Will you not write for particulars? To-day. 


New York City Lots $890 $7°.rouk 


You do not want to know what one person out of a hundred has done, but 
You do want to know what one hundred people out of a hundred can do. 


The following one hundred illustrations of the prices at which we sold lots and the value 
at which they are now assessed for tax purposes are not selected cases, but are the first one 
hundred accounts taken from the first three properties we opened in Brooklyn. 

The valuations of a city Tax Department are generally accepted as conservative. We 
consider this evidence the best we can give. If there is any better, we do not know what 
it is. We give the ledger pages so that any one who wishes can verify this statement 
either now or five years hence. ° 
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“Customers? Accounts in our ledgers always begin on page 100. 


We cannot get all of the first hundred names on this small page, but on request we will send you 


the record of our first one thousand customers showing, without exception, how the property of 
each and every one has increased, the average being 178 per cent. = 


Please send official record of 1,000 sales and full particulars about your | 
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Out of a life-time devoted at close range to the great 
social movements that are outside of the home and 
yet vitally touch the home 


MISS JANE ADDAMS 
WILL EXPLAIN, MONTH BY MONTH, 
IN THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


what those great questions mean, and in what direc 
tion lie their remedies—often with the American 
women themselves. Miss Addams’ department 
will begin in the next issue of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, wherein she will explain why she went into 
politics and what she gained thereby. Then she will 
take up those questions that she has stood for and 
lived with, and with which no woman in America 
has been mote intimate. 


AM rat 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT 


will mark the rounding out of his half-century 
as a minister by one of the most notable series 
of personal articles that he has written, under 
the title of 


MY 5° YEARS AS A MINISTER 


to be published in successive issues of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, beginning with its next, 
the January number. 


Doctor Abbott will, in these articles, endeavor 
to suggest answers to the five most vital and 
throbbing questions which confront the church 
and the minister today. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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Beginning with his boyhood, when, as he says, 
going to church was to him, while not a hard’ 
ship, “certainly not an enjoyment,” he tells, in 
a delightfully intimate and personal way, the 
two ministers who most influenced him; what 
led him to turn from the law to the pulpit; his 
varied experience as a minister; the churches 
in which he has preached; the folks he has 
found in church. 


Out of this wonderfully ripe experience he tells 
what his half-century in the pulpit has taught 
him about some problems of the church and 
the people; wherein the church fails to reach the 
people and wherein the people fail to under: 
stand the church; what a church has a right to 
expect of its minister; what makes a great 
minister; what is the place of the minister's 
wife and what he believes will be the church of 
the future. 


In the first article Doctor Abbott answers, as it 
has never before been answered, the question, 


“Why Should I Go To Church?” This will 
begin the series 


IN THE JANUARY 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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L4st winter the New York legislature enact- 

ed a law limiting to fifty-four hours a week 
the employment of all women in manufacture. 
This law is similar to existing statutes in 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri and Ohio. 
California and Washington in 1911 enacted 
eight-hour laws for women in factories and many 
other occupations. As soon as the New York 
law went into effect_on October 1, candy manu- 
facturers decided to test its constitutionality. A 
test case was brought in Brooklyn, where Wil- 
liam Hoelderlin had himself arrested on October 
7 for violating the law. He was released on a 
writ of habeas corpus. The case was adjourned 
by Magistrate McGuire, and it probably will be 
argued next week before Judge Abel E. Blackmar 
of the Supreme Court, Second District. 


BOARDS to fix wages arbitrarily, just as the 

‘Interstate Commerce Commission fixes 
rates, is one of the proposals of the Board of Ar- 
bitrators in the wage controversy between the 
locomotive engineers and the railroads east of 
Chicago. In their report made public November 
24, a wage increase is granted which is estimated 
at $3,000,000 in the aggregate instead of $7,000,- 
000 which would have been the annual increase 
if the engineers’ demands had been granted. 


ALMOST unnoticed in the out-of-town press, 

- a dramatic battle against the segregation 
of commercialized vice had recent setting in Chi- 
cago. At public hearings held by the City Coun- 
cil the forces of representative citizenship were 
practically unanimous, declares Graham Taylor, 
in opposing segregation: and in rallying to the 
summons of the Vice Commission: “Constant and 
persistent repression of prostitution the immedi- 
ate method; absolute annihilation the ultimate 
ideale). Be 254: 


[NX spite of the suggestion that only appropria- 

tion bills will be considered during the con- 
gressional session which opens December 2, there 
are hints of an intention to amend the Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The main criti- 
cisms are that it does not include all government 
employes and that the compensation is not liberal 
enough. P. 251. 


E’st week the first loan shark to be jailed in 

New York County was sentenced to sixty 
days and fined $250. A fortnight before a court 
had ruled that borrowers could recover twice the 
amount of all usurious interest actually paid 
over. With such blows as these delivered in 
what has long been regarded as the very citadel 
of extortion, there is good reason to believe, 
thinks Arthur H. Ham, that hard times await the 
very leeches who live by the adversities of others. 
Pp. 251 and 256. 


BAKERY products, sanitation of tenements, 

vaults, the city’s milk supply, and the heat- 
ing and ventilation of street cars are the sub- 
jects of five bills which are being urged by the 
St. Louis Council of Civic Organizations. P. 252. 
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ye was declared at a recent gathering in Penn- 

sylvania that the last legislative session had 
granted sixteen millions in subsidies to charitable 
and correctional institutions. Nearly half went 
to bodies under private management and six 
millions went to organizations doing only local 
This was one bit of evidence which 
brought proposals for radical changes in the sys- 
tem of state aid and in the powers of the Board 
ef Chatities err aZo2, 


MEN who have worked for the company 

twenty years and women who have worked 
fifteen may retire at sixty on the pensions to 
be inaugurated January 1 by the American Tele- 
graph and- Telephone Company, the Western 
Union, and the Western Electric. No pension 
will be less than $20 a month. P. 253, 


BACK of and connected with nearly every one 

who enters a reform school or a hospital 
for insane is a family. Yet our institutions, says 
Alexander Johnson, have been regarding the in- 
mates as individuals, when in reality they 
are but parts of the larger units constituting 
society. We must have a clearer conception of 
what we are dealing with. P. 257, 
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CONGRESS AND 
COMPENSATION 


In spite of the semi-official announcement of 
leaders of both houses of Congress that there 
will be practically no legislation or attempt at 
legislation this winter other than the considera- 
tion of appropriation bills, there are indications 
that a determined attempt will be made to amend 
the federal Workmen’s Compensation Act before 
March 4. This act became effective August 1, 
1908. It applies only to artisans or laborers 
employed in certain specified branches of the 
public service, or in certain hazardous occupa- 
tions under the government. By its terms any 
workman covered by the act who is injured in 
the course of his employment is entitled to re- 
ceive for one year thereafter, unless able to re- 
sume work sooner, the same pay as if he contin- 
ued to be employed except where the injury is 
due to his own negligence or misconduct. 

The main criticisms directed against the pres- 
ent act are that it does not include all govern- 
ment employes, and that the amount of the com- 
pensation is not liberal enough. The solicitor 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, who 
thas been making a special study of the matter, 
urges the necessity of extending the law, and 
cites in this connection the fact that over 17,000 
accidents were reported under the act during 
the first three years of its operation, whereas 
only about 8,000 claims were filed, due to the 
limited scope of the law. The secretary of com- 
merce and labor is on record as favoring the en- 


largement of the scope. 
It is thought likely, therefore, that the Com- 
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mittees on the Judiciary of the House and Sen- 
ate will be asked to consider this legislation early 
in December. 


NEW WEAPONS IN THE 
WAR ON LOAN SHARKS 


On November 8 the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York handed down the 
decision which Mr. Ham in his editorial on page 
256 declares ruled “that usurious loans are void 
as to both principal and interest and if usury 
has actually been paid the borrower may recover 
twice the excess paid in all transactions within 
a period of two years.” ‘This is the !atest prop 
to be removed from the loan shark’s structure 
of chicanery and extortion. 

The case grew out of a loan made to one 
Alexander Dunscomb by a lending concern which 
called itself the Royal Company, and whose di- 
rectors were Mark and Philip Sugarman and 
Hirani Gas suas 

Dunscomb had borrowed $47.50 and had paid 
the company $2.50 a month for twenty payments. 
He used to go to the office each month, give 
them his salary of $50, and receive back $47.50 
of it—making him a new loan, they called it. 
Finally Dunscomb refused to pay more and the 
Royal Company sued. Dunscomb brought a 
counter-suit to recover double the amount of 
usury he had paid. The Municipal Court al- 
lowed him double the amount of the last payment 
he had made. His counsel appealed on ,the 
ground that this was inadequate relief and the 
result was the reversal by the appellate division, 
granting recovery of double the sum of all 
payments. 
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The establishment last July of a usury bureau 
in connection with the district attorney’s office, 
as mentioned also by Mr. Ham, is another 
weapon that has proved effective in the war 
on usurious lending. This bureau can bring 
criminal prosecution only. In a recent report 
to District Attorney Whitman, Franklin Brooks, 
who has been in charge of the bureau, urges 
the establishment of a civil legal aid office to 
work in conjunction with the usury bureau. Such 
an office, says Mr. Brooks, could defend all vic- 
tims civilly with the result that the money lender 
might be made to lose the amount of his loan 
by proof that it is tainted with usury and there- 
fore void. 


FIVE BILLS FOR 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


A campaign to create public sentiment in favor 
of five bills for the protection of public health 
is being carried on in St. Louis by the Council 
of Civic Organizations. This body, comprising 
eighteen of the leading organizations which are 
working for civic improvement, has a member- 
ship of 8,000. It proposes to discuss these bills 
before all the social and business associations of 
St. Louis. The measures, which have already 
been introduced into the municipal assembly with 
the approval of the board of health, are as fol- 
lows: 


For the wrapping of bakery products in clean 
paper. : 

For the sanitary care of tenements and for 
running water on each floor of such buildings. 

For the abolition of the 20,000 vaults in St. 
Louis within five years. 

For regulating the city’s milk supply to in- 
sure absolutely clean and pure milk. 

For the proper heating and ventilation of 
street-cars. 


As the result of an investigation of the cost 
of wrapping bread in sanitary paper, it is de- 
clared that when the bread is handled in small 
quantities, this cost would be less than one- 
eighth of a cent a loaf. When handled in large 
quantities, the cost is much less. The bill pro- 
vides that all vehicles in which bakery products 
are transported must be clean and sanitary. 

The tenement house bill has been introduced 
by the Real Estate Exchange, which represents 
the owners of property that would be affected 
by the bill. The measure provides that there 
must be one sink to furnish running water on 
every floor of a tenement house; that all parts 
of the house shall be kept in good repair and 
that tenants must keep them clean; that a care- 
taker must be employed for each house of eight 
families or more; that common hallways shall 
be properly lighted; that cellars shall not be used 
for living purposes and that buildings shall be 
properly ventilated. 
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The vault bill is considered by the council to 
be one of the most important in the group. Its 
framing at this time calls to mind the notoriety 
given to St. Louis vault conditions two years ago 
when a group of housing and civic experts at- 
tending the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction toured the city with newspaper 
reporters and elevated the facts about privies 
to the front pages of next morning’s dailies. In- 
vestigation shows that there are 20,000 vaults in 
St. Louis, each one a source of disease-breeding 
germs. They are known to be one of the prin- 
cipal propagating sources of flies and many 
cities have already abolished them. 

The cost of eliminating the vaults will be ap- 
proximately $75 each, or $1,500,000 for the en- 
tire lot. The bill provides for the displacement 
of 4,000 vaults each year, so that there will 
be no financial hardships upon owners. 

The milk-supply ordinance is intended to give 
the city greater control over the milk supply, and 
to provide more adequate means of inspection. 
The civic organizations declare that the milk 
furnished St. Louis is notoriously bad, reaching 
this conclusion from reports of the Board of 
Health and the state pure food commissioner. 
To provide for the adequate inspection of dairies, 
the ordinance creates the office of chief milk in- 
spector with thirteen deputies. 

The demand for proper heating and ventila- 
tion of street-cars is based upon the fact that 
these are the most congested spaces in which 
people congregate. Foul air spreads disease. 
The bill provides that the air in the cars must 
be changed six times an hour by an efficient sys- 
tem of ventilation and that the air coming 
through the inlets must be of a temperature of 
at least 60 degrees. It requires a temperature 
of not less than 55 degrees in cars at all times. 


STATE SUBSIDIES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Constructive recommendations for the aboli- 
tion of state aid to charitable and correctional 
institutions, purely local in character and under 
private management, were made at the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of Charities and Correction 
which met recently in Wilkes-Barre. Papers and 
discussion alike deprecated the extent to which 
state subsidy had been abused in Pennsylvania 
and urged the need for reform. 

This was the most pronounced symptom of a@& 
general feeling that the present State Board of 
Charities can not hope to be effective as long 
as its powers are merely advisory. The demand 
was for more state supervision over charitable 
and correctional institutions having a state-wide 
function, particularly over children’s agencies. 

A report on the question of state aid showed 
that at the last session of the legislature more 
than $16,000,000 had been appropriated in sub- 
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sidies to charitable and correctional institutions. 
Nearly half of this amount was distributed 
among 273 agencies under private management, 
263 of which were local in sphere and received 
more than $6,000,000. These appropriations 
were not made on a per capita basis. One hos- 
pital under private management was shown to 
have obtained a larger subsidy than the Eastern 
Penitentiary, one of the two state prisons, which 
has on an average 1,400 convicts. Another 
speaker declared that the annual report of a cer- 
tain institution receiving state aid showed a sur- 
plus over its current expenses of $43,000. 

Fault was found also with the method of pass- 
ing an appropriation bill in excess of the money 
available and then allowing the governor to re- 
duce the individual subsidies as it seemed to him 
necessary. It was thought unfortunate that 
neither the governor nor the legislature should 
pay any attention to the recommendations of the 
State Board of Charities in regard to appro- 
priations. 

‘Yo remedy this situation the suggestion was 
made that all correctional and charitable insti- 
tutions be divided into three classes: those 
operated by the state; those privately managed 
but having a state-wide sphere, as for example 
children’s aid societies; and those under private 
management. and local in character—hospitals, 
children’s homes and the like. The recommen- 
dations were that none of these agencies should 
receive subsidies except at the suggestion of the 
State Board of Charities. State managed insti- 
tutions should receive first consideration. Their 
executives should submit budgets to the board, 
which ought then to prepare a special appro- 
priation bill. 

To the second class of agencies it was recom- 
mended that subsidies be granted only for main- 
tenance and only upon the condition that the 
state be adequately represented on the boards of 
management. A sliding scale of decreasing pay- 
ments was advocated for local institutions. This 
scale should be so arranged as to end state 
subsidy of this nature by 1920. Such subsidy 
could be gradually replaced where necessary by 
municipal or county support. 

In this ‘connection belongs the recommendation 
by the conference section on the care of normal 
dependent children that the state issue yearly 
licenses to children’s aid societies and other plac- 
ing-out agencies. There was also a call for an 
investigation of the whole field of children’s 
work and children’s institutions in Pennsylvania 
by a commission employing a traveling executive. 
The hope was that such a commission would 
eventually develop into a state board of chil- 
dren’s guardians such as the one in New Jersey. 

To help in the carrying out of these various 
recommendations a number of delegates to the 
conference urged at a special meeting the in- 
auguration of a state charities aid association. 
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A committee was appointed to inquire into the 
feasibility of establishing such an organization 
and, if conditions should prove favorable, to put 
one into the field as soon as possible. 

Among various laws proposed was one calling 
for the establishment of county hospitals for 
tuberculosis. This reads that upon petition of a 
number of the voters of a given county the pro- 
posal for the building of a*tuberculosis hospital 
can be placed upon the ballot and voted upon at 
a special or regular election. 


PART TIME SHACKLES 
FOR PRISONERS’ LEGS 
, One of the plague spots of Birmingham, Ala., 
has been removed. A new city jail has been 
erected, where now in clean, sanitary quar- 
ters are housed the prisoners who form- 
erly lived in the midst of vermin and disease 
germs. The movement to get a new jail was 
started five years ago but died from public apathy. 
Citizens of Birmingham regard the revival and 
successful completion of the undertaking as due 
in large part to the effectiveness of their new 
commission form of government, aided by the 
aggressive enthusiasm of the state prison in- 
spector, W. H. Oates. 

One of the reforms instituted at the new jail 
is the unshackling of the prisoners’ legs at night 
—the manacles still being kept on during daytime. 


A PENSION PLAN FOR 
iis, OOO PEMPL OES 

The $10,000,000 fund that has been set aside 
for the 175,000 employes of the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, the- Western 
Union, the Western Electric and associated com- 
panies, will provide one of the most liberal of 
the voluntary compensation and pension plans 
now in existence. Male employes twenty years in 
the service may retire at sixty years of age or 
they may be retired at fifty-five, after twenty-five 
years of service, at the option of the company. 
The pension age of female employes is five years 
less than that of male. The amount of the pen- 
sion will depend upon the previous pay received, 
but in no case will it be less than $20 a month. 

Accident benefits for either temporary or total 
disability will be full pay for thirteen weeks and 
then half pay for the remainder of total disabil- 
ity, or until the employe is able to earn his live- 
lihood, up to the limit of six years. Sick benefits, 
graded according to length of service, are pro- 
vided. In case of death from accident three 
years’ wages up to $5,000 will be paid. In case 
of death from sickness the benefit will be either 
one year’s or a half year’s wages according to 


-length of service, up to $2,000. Where the bene- 


fits provided in state laws are more liberal, those 
benefits will be paid and in case of accident, if 
the legal liability is in excess of that offered under 
the plan, the employe may at his option elect to 
receive legal damages. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Students of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst have resumed for the winter 
their social service in the nearby. communities in 
the Connecticut valley and the hills beyond. 
That the college has put so much energetic wis- 
dom into extension work the result of which 
is not immediately commercial is in the minds of 
many people typical of the institution. It is de- 
clared to have successfully injected a religious 
and social spirit into agronomy and animal hus- 
bandry. 

The method is simple. Regular students, en- 
dowed with an aggressive but tactful spirit of 
neighborliness go to small towns, there they 
coach athletic teams and teach clean living and 
true sportsmanship to boys. Foreigners are 
taught English and, later, civil government. 
They hold religious services of a virile and un- 
affected sort, organize debating societies, give 
musical entertainments, and supervise agricul- 
tural contests. 

One of the strongest elements in this activity 
is the team work developed by the members of 
the groups of four or five students in their three- 
day campaigns in the small towns. The usual 
plan is for the group to visit the schools on 
Friday afternoon, lead a meeting that evening, 
hold a town athletic meet on the village common 
next day, and give a concert and entertainment 
Saturday evening. On Sunday morning the stu- 
dents speak in the churches of the town, and 
conduct a mass meeting for men and boys in the 
afternoon. 

Such work as this calls for men of versatile 
talents and ability. While the work is good for 
the communities into which these teams go, the 
greater benefit, possibly, is that rendered .to 
the members of the teams themselves. They 
freely give their time and effort, and they receive 
a laboratory training in the religion of service 
which means as much to them as the technical 
education they receive at Amherst. 

One of the greatest benefits of this activity has 
been its aid in bringing to a head the belief that 
every community should have a definite policy, 
if not a program, involving co-operation in such 
fields as education, religion, recreation, sanita- 
tion, communication, transportation and town 
beautification. So insistent has been the de- 
mand upon the extension service of Amherst 
college for help in outlining such a policy that 
E. L. Morgan, of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been made community field agent to meet 
this need. Mr. Morgan will assist communities 
in the investigation of social, economic, and edu- 
cational conditions and in the organization of 
forces to improve them. 

Corresponding urban work is being resumed 
by other colleges. Its surprising growth in the 
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last few years is shown by the fact that in 
Massachusetts and Rhode. Island alone over a 
thousand students have in each of the past two 
years voluntarily rendered effective community 
service of one type or another. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


ROUTING THE SEGREGA- 
TIONISTS IN CHICAGO 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The country-wide battle against segregation 
of commercialized vice, at the discretion of:the 
police, has had no more conspicuous setting nor 
more significant array of contestants than at 
the public hearings recently held by the special 
committee of the Chicago City Council. It will 
be remembered’ that this committee was appoint- 
ed by resolution to investigate vice conditions 
and to recommend “elimination, segregation or 
otherwise,” just as if the Vice Commission, ap- 
pointed under the previous administration, had 
not rendered an exhaustive report and a series 
of recommendations which cost $20,000 and a 
year’s work of thirty of Chicago’s busiest, best- 
known, most capable and most representative 
citizens. However suspicious this circumstance 
may have been, the committee of nine aldermen 
gave no indication that they were previously 
committed to any policy which they might be ex- 
pected to recommend. For publicly and by per- 
sonal invitation they invited persons hoiding any 
and all points of view to present their opinions 
at the hearings. And as they did so, the com- 
mittee gave the fairest, freest and most patient 
hearing to all sides, 

The large council chamber in the new City 
Hall was thronged by remarkably representa- 
tive groups. Not only were the specialized 
agencies and the “special interests,” directly in- 
volved in the vice war, represented by their ex- 
ecutive officers, attorneys and influential backers, 
but there were present some of the most distin- 
guished men and women, representing by their 
speech or silent presence the Roman Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant churches, the philanthro- 
pic and civic societies, universities and profes- 
sional schools, medical and legal professions, 
business, social and labor circles. Some un- 
named, but not unknown, special interests had 
representatives conspicuously present and: prom- 
inently placed on the program of each session. 
Unlike those who opposed segregation, these 
“dark horse” advocates of the status guo abso- 
lutely refused to name those whom they claimed 
to represent, except by the title of organizations 
hitherto unknown, or by designating certain lines 
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of goods which some of them sold in the red- 
light district. ‘ 

The battle royal was on in deadly earnest 
from the opening of the first session to the 
dramatic close of the last one, but from start 
to finish it was overwhelmingly one-sided. One 
of the sessions was in charge of Clifford G. Roe, 
attorney for the American Vigilance Associa- 
tion. Another was managed by Jane Addams for 
the Woman’s City Club and was notable both 
for those who participated and for the profound 
effect they produced. Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
representing the Juvenile Protective Association, 
charged that the city became a procurer by main- 
taining a segregated district in contravention of 
the state law. Maud Miner, from her experience 
in the probation work of the New York courts, 
plead effectively for better treatment of the 
women victims and for public agencies better 
adapted to assure it. Virginia Brooks described 
the transformation in West Hammond from the 
demoralization attending many years of the seg- 
regation policy to the new idea of the city it- 
self, which came with the success of her two 
years’ struggle to overthrow the political and po- 
lice administration which was in collusion with 
vice. 

From a loose-leaf ledger of a minor disor- 
derly resort, the attorney for the Committee of 
Fifteen, which is a group of strong business and 
professional men organized to prosecute pander- 
ers, proved that the proportion of the receipts 
paid for protection averaged $210.51 a week. He 
estimated on this basis that all the resorts of this 
district which contained 1,200 women, would ag- 
gregate $2,000,000 a year paid for protection, and 
yet that each inmate was kept in debt to the 
keeper in twenty-eight out of thirty individual 
instances. Father P. J. O’Callaghan, speaking 
for the church of the Paulist Fathers, demanded 
segregation for men if required for women, and 
protested against applying the title “His Honor” 
to the mayor if by a policy of segregation the 
chief executive of the city was also constituted 
its “chief panderer.” Rabbi Hirsch with great 
force argued that if the Russian police could 

*not withstand the temptations to graft in segre- 
gating Jews, innocent of any offense other than 
that of their race and religion, the American 
people could not escape demoralization under 
the far worse temptation to sell their discre- 
tionary power over the illicit trade in vice. “Not 
as a fanatic but as a citizen,” he cried, “away 
with this segregation of vice slavery which is 
not reproduced in the mines of Siberia.” Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones charged that the lust of the dollar 
or the vote was the only argument for restoring 
the disorderly resorts to the red-light district, 
which the state’s attorney had suppressed. 

The arguments for segregation were extreme- 
ly weak. Even those that were put forward 
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by physicians were such as might have been 
urged with more plausibility twenty-five or 
fifty years ago, before the diseases of vice and 
the dangers of infection were known as they 
now are. A police captain’s son read approvals 
of the policy of segregation from police chiefs in 
fifteen cities, despite the previous demonstration 
of the fact that the police have special financial 
interests, which are regarded almost as vested 
rights, in the policy of segregation. A liquor 
dealer had the temerity to assert that there was 
a larger trade in soft drinks, like ginger ale 
and soda-water, than in hard liquor and in beer 
among the disorderly resorts. In rejoinder, a 
resort keeper’s ledger was cited to prove that 
there was an annual sale of 7,269,000 bottles of 
beer in the resorts of this one district, at three 
or four times the price charged for it elsewhere. 

But the climax of this game of bluff came at 
the very close of the hearing. A man hitherto 
unknown had made a “grand stand play” as the 
representative of what he was pleased to call 
“the Chicago Protective League for Women.” 
When challenged to produce the names of its 
members, or to name its financial backers, as 
all the other representatives had done, he 
absolutely refused to do so. Meanwhile, he 
claimed to have made, with the assistance of the 
police, which demonstrated the need of segre- 
gation, an investigation of conditions in the seg- 
regated district. It was based upon the life 
stories of 1,160 women who he said had been 
made to believe that they had to register at the 
office of his “league.” He admitted that the in- 
mates of all but four of the houses had yielded 
to this “bluff’—his own and that of the police. 
His lawyer had noisily challenged any one to 
show that his client ever had any connection 
with the interests invested in the segregated dis- 
trict. At last his own bluff was called. 

The chairman of the Committee of Fifteen 
was recognized as the last speaker at the final 
hearing. He asked for the privilege of produc- 
ing documentary evidence to invalidate the 
claims of the former speaker. Then a note for 
$100 was produced, signed by this “protector” 
of women, made payable to the order of one of 
the most notorious vice kings then on trial be- 
fore the Municipal Court and since convicted. 
When the note was read and its signature was 
declared to be genuine by a handwriting ex- 
pert, confederates of the entrapped man scurried 
together. One of them shouted “forgery.” The 
chairman offered opportunity for explanation. 
The gentleman aggrieved feebly responded that 
it would be made “at the proper time and place.” 
The gavel fell. The public hearings ended. The 
committee went into executive session. 

Pending the report and recommendations of 
the committee there has been a surprising rally 
of public sympathy against restoring the sup- 
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pressed disorderly resorts in the former segre- 
gated district. All the great dailies have already 
pronounced against it. The Daily News strongly 
cautions the committee against ignoring the 
illegality of a return to the former policy, and 
asks 


“What agencies want the lawless dives re- 
stored to the city and turned over once more 
to the supervision of the police? Does public 
opinion desire it? No. The closing of the seg- 
regated district thus far has created no serious 
problem for this community. On the other hand, 
it has locked the terrible doors through which 
unprotected girls, by thousands every year, are 
lured to slavery and early death.” 


The Tribune urges “Let us go forward, not 
back, and let us be sure which way we are go- 
ing.” It declares that “the reopening of this 
district, or any similar district, should not be 
considered by the authorities for a moment at 
this time,” and adds “now that we are tardily 
facing this dark question, the conscience and the 
intelligence of the community demand that it be 
dealt with not superficially and cynically, but 
courageously, scientifically and with effect.” For 
the data and conclusions upon which the best 
policy for Chicago can be worked out, the Tri- 
-bune refers the council committee to the re- 
ports of the Vice Commission and of the Com- 
aittee of Fifteen of New York. 

The Record-Herald “without much hesitation, 
associates itself with those enlightened and 
humane men and women who oppose segregation 
and advocate rational, gradual repression of the 
social evil.” After roundly asserting the failure, 
illegality and demoralization of segregation, it 
urges a report against it and the enforcement of 
the policies recommended by the Vice Commis- 
sion, together with additional constructive work 
in the line of education, prevention and reclama- 
tion. “A report against segregation,” it declares, 
“would be a call to service and helpful activity. 
A report for segregation would be a victory for 
ignorance, inefficiency and reaction.” 

The most far-reaching result of these public 
hearings thus far achieved is the permanently 
organized federation of all the agencies di- 
rectly or more indirectly involved. Thirty-three 
of them, including the educational, rescue, pros- 
ecuting, legal, medical and religious groups, 
have already allied themselves to make common 
cause, under one plan of campaign, directed 
by a steering committee, and led by A. W. 
Harris, president of Northwestern University, 
and by Walter T. Sumner, chairman of the 
Vice Commission, as chairman and vice-chair- 
man of the new federation. Notice is thus 
served of a declaration of war without discharge, 
which will certainly cause the politicians and the 
police, the mayor and the city administration, 
the state’s attorney and the judges to reckon 
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with an organized public opinion such as they 
have never met before either in the perform- 
ance or the evasion of their duties. But even 
better than that, the whole situation promises the 
assurance of an enlightened, constructive, pro- 
gressive public policy for carrying on and out 
the clarion summons of the Vice Commission: 
“Constant and persistent repression of prostitu- 
tion the immediate method; absolute an- 
nihilation the ultimate ideal’; with the 
appointment of a morals commission. and the es- 
tablishment of a morals court as the means to 
those ends. 

Meanwhile the report of the City Council com- 
mittee and its recommendations will be received 
with interest, and the more so because one of 
its members seriously asserts, what all his col- 
leagues are now certainly aware of: "the 
darned thing is loaded at both ends.” 


HARD TIMES FOR THE 
LOAN SHARKS 


ARTHUR H. HAM 


The loan sharks in New York are facing a 
distressing situation. Advised by eminent coun- 
sel that their schemes for evading the statutes 
were proof against attack; firmly entrenched 
with long leases in reputable office buildings; 
their alluring and misleading advertisements 
gladly accepted by powerful newspapers; using 
the courts and the attitude of short-sighted em- 
ployers as effective instruments in enforcing 
their outrageous demands, they have for years 
reaped an abundant harvest of dollars wrung 
from unfortunate victims. In no city has so 
much effort been made to check their extortion- 
ate practices as in New York, and it is apparent 
that the effort is now bringing results, for the 
situation is undergoing a marked change. 

The courts recently have ruled that the laws 
of the state render any person who exacts more 
than the legal rate: of interest on salary or chat- 
tel loans liable to fine and imprisonment; that 
such laws are constitutional; that a greater 
charge than the legal rate of interest may not 
be covered by exacting attorney’s fees, commis-~ 
sions or by any other device or pretext; that a 
judgment obtained by confession on a usurious 
loan may be reopened and reversed with costs 
imposed on the lender; that usurious loans are 
void as_to both principal and interest and if 
usury has actually been paid the borrower may 
recover twice the excess paid in all transactions 
within a period of two years. : 

To make matters worse many employers have 
discontinued their practices of discharging men 
who have borrowed and are refusing to recog- 
nize illegal assignments of wages. Owners of 
office buildings are evicting their loan shark 
tenants, and with the exception of the World 
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the daily papers are refusing to print their ad- 
vertisements, 

The district attorney has established a usury 
bureau under the charge of Franklin Brooks who, 
as the result of complaints received, has raided 
many offices and carried off to court proprietors, 
safes, books and papers in common patrol wagons 
—it used to be the custom for the loan shark to 
tide to court in his limousine accompanied by 
his secretary and counsel. Sixteen of the elect 
have been held by the magistrates for trial by 
the Court of Special Sessions during this month, 
and although they are represented by able at- 
torneys some of whom are influential members 
of the legislature and high in party councils, it 
is thought that they can not be saved from real 
punishment for their insatiable greed and law- 
less practices. 

Strangest of all to relate, the despairing, 
cringing borrowers have been reading the news- 
papers and have sought advice from those who 
have been studying the problem. Men who 
signed notes, assignments, confessions of 
judgment, powers of attorney and_ chattel 
mortgages in blank without daring to in- 
quire their nature, who have paid interest 
at 300 and 500 per cent per annum only 
to find the. original debt had increased, who have 
borrowed from one loan shark to pay another 
and have been overwhelmingly grateful for a 
* few days’ extension on their monotonous pay- 
ments now have the temerity to notify their 
task masters that they will pay no more, daring 
them to proceed against them. 

This anomolous state of affairs has caused 
consternation in the loan shark camp. Many of- 
fices have been closed, some are refusing to 
make loans even to old customers while the ma- 
jority are quite willing to discount their out- 
standing claims when offered principal and legal 
interest. Those who thrive on the adversities 
of others are themselves getting a touch of hard 
times. 

It is hoped that the district attorney will not 
be satisfied with a good beginning but will con- 
tinue his efforts until his part in the campaign 
has been fully done. 

It has been observed frequently that there ex- 
ists a well-defined demand, for small loans to 
deserving people. It must be said therefore that 
no amount of publicity or enforcement will bring 
results of permanent value unless deserving bor- 
rowers are afforded adequate facilities for ob- 
taining loans at reasonable rates. In the pawn- 
poking and chattel loan fields excellent work is 
being done in New York by the Provident Loan 
Society, St. Bartholomew’s Loan Association 
and the Chattel Loan Society. The work of 
these societies must be supplemented by a fur- 
ther investrnent of honest capital on a reasonable 
money-making basis and by the organization of 
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co-operative credit associations among em- 
ployes. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
FAMILY! 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


It is coming to be universally understood that 
the great work of the associated charities in our 
cities is not the mere relief of distress, important 
though that is, but the rehabilitation of family 
life. More and more we are coming to see that 
the social unit is not the man or the woman, but 
the family. More and more we are acting upon 
our often expressed opinion that the foundation 
of a prosperous state is family life. 

Now we are just beginning to realize that the 
same principles hold true in institutional work. 
That when we take an inmate into a reform 
school, a hospital for the insane, even an alms- 
house, that inmate is rarely alone in the world. 
Back of him and connected with him is a family. 
His condition, which makes necessary the state’s 
or the county’s institutional provision, is related 
in some way to things that have happened with 
the family that is outside. 

Take two particular examples which are con- 
stantly occurring: Here is a married woman, 
mother of a family, who at the age of forty be- 
comes insane. The causes of her insanity are 
frequently overwork, overanxiety, malnutrition, 
bad housing—all things which belong to family 
life. We take her to the hospital for the insané; 
there we give her every possible care; we spend 
upon her from five to seven dollars per week, and, 
in some states, much more. After six months 
or perhaps a year, or it may be longer, she re- 
covers. She becomes convalescent and she is 
discharged and goes back, nine times out of ten, 
to the identical conditions which caused her in- 
sanity in the first instance, with the result that 
it is only a few weeks or months before she is 
again insane, again a subject for the hospital. 

Or take another case. A boy, wayward, so- 
called incorrigible, is brought to the juvenile 
court. The judge, guided by the information se- 
cured by the probation officer, discovers that 
the boy himself is not entirely, perhaps not 
chiefly, to blame; home conditions are often the 
cause of his waywardness; lack of parental dis- 
cipline and guidance; associations, forced upon 
him by the location of the home, which are cor- 
rupting. The judge realizes that his so-called 
home is no fit place, and having ‘no other avail- 
able home, he commits him to a juvenile reform- 
atory. There the boy does fairly well for a few 
months, the superintendent feels he might go out 
on parole, and he is sent back to the very home 


1An address delivered recently before the Illinois Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 
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and the very conditions which caused his way- 
wardness in the first instance. 

Now, it will be seen that in both these cases, 
numerous examples of which might be found in 
every state, the weak point of the arrangement 
is the lack of knowledge of the family relation- 
ships. The insane woman or the wayward boy 
are treated as social units, and the family of 
which they are part is disregarded. 

What should be done in cases of this kind? 
That is best answered by what is being done 
in some states and cities. With regard to the 
insane, what is called after-care has been cre- 
ated. That means that before the convalescent 


patient leaves the hospital, his home conditions: 


are looked into by a wise and careful agent. If 
they are not such as will conduce to the com- 
plete establishment of his sanity; efforts are 
made to change them. Sometimes this means 
a certain amount of charitable relief; sometimes 
it means advice and supervision. Until the con- 
ditions of the home are made fit for the con- 
valescent person to return to, he is not sent 
back, That is to say, efforts are made to treat 
the insanity of the patient as a symptom of a 
physical or social disease not only of himself, 
but of the family of which he is a part. 

With regard to the wayward boy, the same 
kind of treatment ensues. Only a little while 
ago, when an inquiry was made into the man- 
agement of the Juvenile Court of Chicago, prob- 
ably the worst thing that was found to exist 
_ was that children who had been taken. from their 
homes because, in the opinion of the judge, 
those homes were not fit places for them, had 
then been sent to institutions which had very 
speedily allowed the children to go back to the 
same bad homes. 

What is needed is a clear apprehension of the 
fact that we must deal with our defectives, our 
delinquents and our dependents as parts of the 
families to which they belong. We must asso- 
ciate our work with them; we must be willing 
to learn from each other to take counsel to- 
gether, and above all, we must insist on the 
fullest possible knowledge of the individuals 
whom we treat, not merely physically and men- 
tally, but also socially. 

When an inmate comes to any of our state 
institutions from a large city in which there 
is a charity organization society, the chances are 
that something is known by that organized so- 
ciety about that inmate. Not only should we 
have the full record from the court, but we 
should have the social record which is other- 
wise available. 

Then when the time comes for sending out 
the inmate, co-operation should be established 
with the social agency of the city or town to 
which he is going. 

Of course, in very small places, the above 
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does not apply, but even then something can be 
done. The township trustee or overseer of the 
poor can be communicated with, or the sheriff 
or chief of police will be able to give infor- 
mation. If only efforts are made to establish co- 
operation of the right kind, it can be done, and 
the state conference of charities is, of all places, 
the one where such efficient co-operation might 
be worked out. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


|? was in January, 1911, that, according to 

Arthur Tracy Cabot in the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Boston Consumptives’ Hospital trustees 
closed the home-school where children with open 
communicable tuberculosis were segregated. 
Says Mr. Cabot: 


The chairman of the board, who cast the 
deciding vote which closed the school, when 
asked how these patients were to be cared 
for after the closure of the school, said, “At 
day-camps and hospitals,” and declared that 
it was the intention of his trustees so to pro- 
vide for them. Under these circumstances 
it is interesting to know what became of 
these patients after they were turned out of 
the hospital school. Drs. Locke and Mur- 
phy made an investigation and were able to 
trace one hundred and fifty-six out of the 
one hundred and seventy-four cases treated 
at the school during the year previous to its. 
closure. Of these cases just nineteen, or 
10.91 per cent, went to day-camps or hospi- 
tals; ninety-one, or 58.33 per cent, went back 
into the public schools; four, or 2.56 per 
cent, had died; and the remaining forty-two. 
patients, or 26.92 per cent, had gone back 
into the community. 

These figures give a striking illustration 
of the far greater usefulness to the commu- 
nity of a hospital school than of a day-camp 
or hospital. Only a little more than 10 per 
cent of the children whose parents are will- 
ing to have them attend a hospital school are 
willing to let them go to day-camps and hos- 
pitals. The large proportion of these cases 
which went back into the public schools, at 
the risk of infecting well children, is suffi- 
cient basis for a serious indictment of the 
city government that subjects well children, 
put under its care, to such unnecessary risks. 


* * 


RPItTH RICKERT presents in the Century a 

study of women’s fraternities in America. 
Miss Rickert concludes nothing less than that 
these fraternities, notwithstanding individual 
benefits, “are hastening on our ‘French Revolu- 
tion’; they are creating a type that rules by 
habit rather than by individual power and wis- 
dom; and by their inflexible system of caste they 
are emphasizing the gap, already more than suf- 
ficient for women as for men, between privilege 
and the working world.” 
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MABEL POTTER DAGGETT writing in 


the World’s Work on the widow’s pension, 


tells this story: 


To an official window in one of the city 
departments of New York recently game a 
man leading his little daughter. “I can’t get 
work,” he said bitterly. “This child can. 
They are hungry at home. May she have a 
permit ?” 

She was fourteen and met the other re- 
quirements of the law. So the City of New 
York gave her the desired legal document, 
the “working paper,’ as the children call it. 
The man and his daughter went out to- 
gether, the little girl to join the great army 
of toilers, where the insistent sign of indus- 
try, “Girls Wanted—Boys Wanted,” always 
swings in the wind; the father to swell the 
ranks of unemployed men. 


Men WANTED FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Army. Easy Work, Goon Pay. 
A CHANCE TO SEE THE Wor~Lp. 


THIS advertisement is made the basis for the 


following reflections by two frequenters of 


the Interpreter’s House in the American: 


I wonder whether Uncle Sam is telling 
the truth—said the Observer. Let’s look that 
list over a little closer. 


PEIateeSOldierS gan, Sete eves oe $15 per month 
Cocksiae eerie... er Aare SU 
Dandsiastersieretocek scsi 8 1 ho 


He is and he isn’t—said the Reporter. He 
doesn’t tell a lie exactly, but he shaves it as 
close as you'd peel an apple. I know some- 
thing about a soldier’s life. Here’s his 
“steady employment” at fifteen dollars per 
month. Up at six, has breakfast and makes 
his bed. Drill at 7:30 for an hour and a 
half. Then a lot of useless routine duties 
up to about one. Two months a year target 
practice and special drill. That’s his appren- 
ticeship for three of the best years of his 
life. 

What does he get out of it?—asked the 
Observer. 

Exactly—answered the Reporter. What 
has he to show for those three years that 
will help him to be successful as a carpen- 
ter, a mechanic or a merchant or anything 
else that is useful? For three years his mind 
has been turned away from all of those 
things whereby he might make a living. He 
has acquired a habit of idleness and a dis- 
taste for civil life. Much of the training 
and knowledge which he previously had have 
lapsed from disuse. In their place he has 
acquired the vices of the camp, but he can- 
not live on those. If a man were receiving 
fifteen dollars a month and at the same time 
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a training that would fit him for something 
useful, well and good; but at what price can 
a man agree to throw away his future? 

“A chance to see the world.” No man sees 
less of the world that is worth seeing than 
the private soldier. He sees the inside of 
forts and brothels. He is not stationed 
where there is much to see, and what travel 
he gets does not educate him. 

* 7a 


W ILLIAM McANDREW, writing in the 


World’s Work, advocates classes in “the 


magazines.” He says: 


The atmosphere of a school, the intended 
training place of future citizens in a repub- 
lic, the supposed seminary of independent, 
self-reliant souls who must do their own 
thinking, takes on the spirit of a military or- 
ganization in which efficiency depends upon: 
unquestioning obedience. The use of a mag- 
azine of current ideas seems a direct remedy 
for this defect. Timely problems are un-- 
settled ones; otherwise they would not be 
current. The exercise of judgment is more 
easily possible because the ideas are almost 
as new to the teacher as to the others. Here 
is a situation where happily the teacher does 
not know it all. There is brought into school 
the novel and desirable condition of equality 
of ignorance. In a magazine class I saw 
the unusual and delightful spectacle of a 
teacher listening to recitals of things un- 
known to her. The topic was the article, 
“A New, Element in Strikes,” in the World's 
Work for May, 1912. The discussion had 
centered around the laws for the restriction: 
of the hours of labor of women and chil- 
dren. Two girls from the East Side, mem- 
bers of whose home circles are in the waist- 
makers’ union, set forth with vividness of 
detail and earnestness of manner the condi- 
tion of the trade-working woman more ef- 
fectively than the best-read teacher could 
dream of doing. The other girls listened 
and commented with an intentness that only 
one teacher in a thousand, treating of text- 
book history, can secure. 

Heme ok 


W ALTER V. WOELKE gives this history in 


Sunset Magazine of the Harriman Line 


Glubsatexe: 


The club-house threw open its doors in 
due time and flung the kevs away. Like the- 
saloon, it invited the men to come in at any 
hour, day or night, and make use of their 
billiard and pool room, play cards at their 
tables, read in their library, buy cigars twice: 
as good as the saloon stincadorcs for the- 
same price, make use of the dance hall, the 
café, the rooms and the baths in any way 
they saw fit. The men responded slowly to 
the invitation to come and take possession, 
so slowly at first that the saloon-keepers’ 
grin deepened and became almost sardonic. 
By and by, however, the grin congealed on 
the saloon’s fat red face. It froze into an: 
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ugly smirk, vanished altogether, degenerated | 


into a snarl when, a few months after the 
opening of the club-house, seven drink em- 
poriums closed their doors—for lack of busi- 
ness. 

But the saloon did not give up without a 
fight. It bribed cooks in the club café to 
place dope in the patrons’ food, to make 
them ill and drive them across the street. 
It offered free drinks galore.’ It bought 
attendants at the club, hoping to disgust 
the men by poor service. When all other 
means had failed, it bribed every attendant, 
every employe of the club-house, and called 
them out on strike one morning, leaving 
the quarters empty. One foul blow after 
another the saloon planted below the club’s 
belt, but to no purpose. The club, not the 
saloon, survived. 

Today the town of X is larger than it 
was. It has a thousand additional inhab- 
itants, but the number of saloons has de- 
creased from twenty-nine to seven—for lack 


of business. 
x Ok Ox 


THE WEEK BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


’Twas the week before Christmas, and all through the town 
The shopgirls and packers were fast breaking down, 
While women of leisure lay soft in their beds, 
And visions of purchases danced in their heads. 
“J never go into those stores with bad air, 
But the time of their closing is not my affair,” 
Said a lady who shopped in a limousine car 
More roomy and lighter than tenements are. 
And then as she dozed, there arose such a clatter, 
She rang for a maid to see what was the matter. 
She saw to her horror a flying machine 
Come down through her chimney. Within it was seen 
An angry old Santa Claus, dressed like his picture, 
Whose face was her Bishop’s and doctor’s in mixture. 
He threw from his tonneau a muff which could purr; 
"Twas labeled “‘The voice of the sweated in fur.” 
Kid mules which went tapping about the parquet— 
It’s 11 o’clock, we’re delivering yet! 
Bach purchaser wants all his parcels each night— 
And to-morrow they drive us before the day’s light. 
A phonograph sang with an opera voice 
(In Italian) ‘‘’Tis Christmas, let all men rejoice!’ 
But always the weary must pay when they break, 
And we can’t keep a girl if she makes a mistake, 


One hand on her Bible, and one on a check, 
The poor lady listened—a terrified wreck— 

While the gifts of her nightmare piled up on the floor, 
And that borrid Saint Nicholas handed her more! 
When she clutched at her Bible, he pulled off his cap 

Saying, “That's what I need for the people you trap 
Into working for wages on which they can't live, 

It’s they who need Scriptures on how to forgive. 
But your mean little checks—$5 here and $10 there— 

For the sweated you doom to a hospital's care 
Are the devil’s own credit, it’s he alone knows 

The lives that are ruined by shops that won’t close. 
If after long hours, girls reel from a store 

More dead than alive, to a friend at the door— 
Who offers to treat them, and one more goes under— 

’Tis you are to blame, with your bargains and blunder. 
You.patronize shops which are open at night, 

Then you open a Rescue and think it’s all right. 
I tell you conditions don’t change for committees— 

It will take every woman in each of your cities; 
Good hours! good wages! a small dividend 
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To the octopus owners—then world without end. 
% * * * * * * 


Just then came the voices of children at prayers— 
‘Dear Santy Claus, please send my mother car fares, 

She cannot work late and be walking home, too,” 
When away to his children the Santa Clause flew. 


MARGARET CHANLER ALDRICH. 
[Courtesy of the New York Times. Published by the 
Consumers League of the Oity of New York, 106 H. 19th 
Street. ] 
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WE have something to learn about reasonable 

living, it seems, from Darkest Africa. 
Booker T. Washington tells in the Century of 
an African student who came to study at Tus- 
keegee. 

“He did not,” says he, “approve at all of our 
course of study. There was not enough theol- 
ogy, and too much work to suit him. As far as 
he was concerned, he could not see any value 
in learning to work, and he thought it was a 
pretty poor sort of country in which the people 
had to devote so much time to labor. ‘In my 
country,’ he said, ‘everything grows of itself. We 
do not have to work. We can devote all our 
time to the larger life.’” 

* * Ox 


HUGH H. LUSK in the Forum advocates a 
labor copartnership law, and characterizes 
it as “a law that is founded on the radical truth 
that labor in all trades is of necessity the partner 
of capital embarked in those trades, and provides 
that the partnership shall be acknowledged and 
Such a law 
would, in his opinion, in contrast to arbitration 
legislation, have the “valuable quality of perma- 
nency as well as the sanction of justice.” 
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POLYGAMY AND THE EUGENIC PROGRAM 
To THE EDITOR: 


In THE Survey of November 2 Dr. Ira S. 
Wile in his excellent report of the recent Hy- 
giene Congress in Washington states that I there 
advocated polygamy as a remedy for defective- 
ness and degeneracy. People who know me 
personally will not need to be told that I never 
advocated polygamy, nor, euthanasia, nor the 
Neo-Malthusian Society’s proposals for the pre- 
vention of conception by artificial means, nor 
laissez faire, nor any practice subversive of our 
highest standards of morality. All of these I 
mentioned merely as having been proposed 
along with other possible and impossible meas- 
ures, as means for the prevention of these evil 
conditions which so burden and afflict society. 
In fact, I advocated no measure whatever, nor 
did I give reasons for or against any. I dis- 
tinctly stated that as yet there is not enough 
data accumulated to warrant conclusions or 
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recommendations for a-preventive eugenic pro- 
gram. 

This mere mention of the word polygamy was 
seized upon by a Washington newspaper re- 
porter and made a sensational feature of its 
report of the meeting, and from that source 
doubtless it has spread to many quarters. I 
trust that you will do me the justice to give this 
statement as wide publicity as has been given to 
that which I venture to believe Dr. Wile re- 
ceived, not at first hand but through newspaper 
sources. 

BLEECKER VAN WAGENEN. 

New York. 


PRISON LABOR IN NEW JERSEY 


To THE EDITorR: 


In THE Survey for November 2 there is an 
advertisement by Mr. Walsh of the Committee 
on Social Service (presumably, of the Demo- 
cratic Campaign Committee) reading partly as 
follows: “The following are some of the laws 
passed by New Jersey during the term of Gov- 
ernor Wilson: a law abolishing contract labor 
by inmates of prisons; providing that as many 
of such inmates as possible be employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and in horticulture and flori- 
culture, and when not so occupied such inmates 
to be employed in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of goods and articles used by state, county 
and municipal departments and _ institutions. 
This law struck down the iniquitous contract 
labor system and unfair competition between 
prison and free labor with one blow.” 

Now what are the facts? It is true that the 
law was passed. But it is a dead letter. There 
has not been one particle of reform or change in 
prison labor conditions in New Jersey since the 
law was passed. There is not a single convict 
employed in the various ways suggested in the 
statute. In fact, there are about one hundred 
more convicts employed under the contract sys- 
tem than before the enactment of the statute. 

One of the provisions called for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to install methods of em- 
ployment to take the place of the contract sys- 
tem. Governor Wilson appointed the follow- 
ing on this commission: S. W. Kirkbride, Wil- 
liam H. Tonking, Joseph P. O. Lows, Cook Conk- 
ling, Richard N. More and George M, Lamont. 

In making these appointments, the governor 
either showed very little sagacity or else to be 
slangy, let his advisers “put one over” on him. 
The contractors could not have wanted anything 
better. The commission is dominated by Mr. 
Kirkbride who had always fought the abolition 
of the contract system and had lobbied in Wash- 
ington against legislation inimical to the con- 
tract system. The result has been that for the 
year and a half of its existence, the commission 
has absolutely nothing to show. It has simply 
been marking time. Since it does nothing con- 
structive and the convicts cannot be left in 
idleness, the old system keeps merrily on. The 


game of the contractors and the commission is 


to hold off till a complaisant legislature can be 
gotten to repeal the law abolishing the contract 
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system. The only thing done by the commission 
is to inspire occasional press items in opposition 
to any form of labor except the contract sys- 
tem and to yearn for legislation repealing the 
enactment of 1911 and ending the life of the 
commission, 

I do not for a moment doubt Mr. Wilson’s 
sincerity in the matter but the statement of Mr. 
Walsh that the law “struck down the contract 
system and unfair competition between prison 
and free labor with one blow” is just one deli- 
cious bit of pure campaign buncombe designed 
to gull those who are not aware of the facts. 

As to what Mr. Walsh says of a workmen’s 
compensation act, that is a white horse of an- 
other color. 


New York. WILLIAM PHILLIPS. 


—_—_—— 


To THE EpiTor: 


You have called my attention to the letter 
of Mr. Phillips concerning prison labor in New 
Jersey. The so-called Osborne Bill, passed in 
1910, abolished contract labor in New Jersey. 
The contracts then in operation at the state 
prison had between three and four years to run. 
The act did not cancel these contracts, and it 
was not the intention of the framers of the bill 
that it should do so. The object of the legisla- 
tion was to give time for the state to readjust 
prison industries to the “state use” system so 
that as the contracts expired the prisoners re- 
leased from the contracts should find immediate 
employment under the new system. The legis- 
lature of 1912 reorganized the commission as 
provided for in the original act, and took the 
appointments out of the hands of the governor 
and placed them in the hands of the legislature. 
The original act provided for a commission of 
five to include two appointive members, the su- 
perintendent of the state reformatory, the warden 
of the state prison, and the commissioner of 
charities and corrections. The present commis- 
sion is composed of six members appointed by 
the legislature in joint assembly in April last. 

The legislature made no appropriation for the 
commission to enable it to carry on the neces- 
sary preliminary work of investigation and or- 
ganization. The commission has had a number 
of meetings which have been attended at their 
own expense. The members have, without ex- 
ception, assumed an earnest and intelligent at- 
titude toward the duties placed upon them. Four 
of the members have within the past three weeks 
made a tour of a number of institutions outside 
of New Jersey for the purpose of acquiring at 
first hand all available information concerning 
the employment of prisoners on the state use 
system, and four of its members were present 
during the recent congress of the American 
Prison Association in Baltimore. All this has 
been done at their individual expense. 

Mr. Phillips’s prophecy is premature and his 
criticism unfair. His statements seem to be 
based upon misinformation or a disregard of 
facts. No one familiar with the personnel of 
the commission is likely to believe the statement 
that they are dominated by the chairman. 
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The commission has not been in existence a 
year and a half. They were not appointed until 
the latter part of April, 1912, and did not organ- 
ize for at least four months after their ap- 
pointment, and for this failure to organize earlier 
the commission was not responsible. 

I am sending you this statement in order that 
Mr. Phillips and those who may read his letter, 
may be set right. JosepH P. Byers. 


[Commissioner of Charities and Corrections. ] 
Trenton, N. 


**MURDER IN THE FIRST DEGREE”’ 
To THE EpiITor: 


I have just finished your editorial “Murder in 
the First Degree’ with some disappointment. 
It seemed to me not to go deep enough. 

May I assume that the houses of gambling 
and prostitution in New York have 40,000 pa- 
trons? Then let us say 40,000 men voters in 
New York desire gambling resorts and houses of 
prostitution. They mean to have them. They 
vote for people in public office who will see 
to it that they do have them. And to my mind, 
it is they who were responsible for Herman 
Rosenthal’s death. 

How about the rest of the voters in New 
York? Leaving out the handful of men who are 
paid to fight vice and degradation, the remainder 
take this attitude—they say, “While we couldn’t 
take the responsibility and the odium of arrang- 
ing for and licensing gambling resorts and 
houses of prostitution, of course the men who 
want them can have them and will have them. 
The only thing for us to do is to look the other 
way. Indulgence of ‘that sort can never be 
wiped out entirely. Imagine a big city without 
gambling and prostitution.” 

Now, may I ask, why aren’t there people even 
more responsible for Rosenthal’s murder? New 
York voters do not want or expect the police to 
wipe out gambling and prostitution from every 
nook and corner of the city. Neither do they 
want to legalize gambling and prostitution by the 
giving of licenses. 

They merely want the police to keep vice out 
of sight a bit, to attack the spots that fester 
worst, to pretend that they are doing something 
for their salaries. But they don’t want it done. 
Isn’t it a bit absurd to pretend to be shocked 
over the details of the Becker case? Do the 
men of New York really expect a police force 
to connive with crime sufficiently to ensure the 
maintenance of disreputable resorts, and by so 
doing, risk losing their positions, their reputa- 
tions, their very lives? Apparently they do. And 
at the same time they expect their police to be 
men of such honor and integrity as to scornfully 
refuse the perquisites which come their way 
while conniving with crime. It’s a good deal to 
expect. To my mind the blame not only of the 
Rosenthal murder, but of countless murders and 
crimes, rests not so much on the police as on 
the men voters of New York who do not dare to 
license and who do not care to suppress gambling 
resorts and houses of prostitution. 

New York. Emity H. Burnuam. 

‘See Tur Survey, November 2, 1912, p. 115. 
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CONDITIONS AT MUSCATINE 
To tHE EpitTor: 


The contribution of Harry F. Ward in your 
issue of June 1, regarding conditions at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, is in substance an indictment of the 
community at large. It is also slanderous to 
citizens of Muscatine because untruthful in 
many of its statements concerning them. Let 
me cite a few examples: “It (the community) 
has grown up in sprawling, haphazard fashion; 
it has not even a paid fire department.” The 
ordinary reader would understand this to mean 
that Muscatine has no fire department whatever, 
when in truth it has had for many years a very 
efficient volunteer department, which has won 
more premiums than any other department in 
contests at state tournaments. Again Mr. Ward 
says: “There is no community consciousness” ; 
“it forms its judgment on prejudice’; “is be- 
wildered because of its ignorance and bitter be- 
cause of its prejudices.” Again, he says: “The 
forces of law and order are not effective and 
brutally unjust,” etc. 

What can be the “consciousness” of a man 
who goes into a community where a reign of 
terror has been inaugurated by a group of 
workers who, having abandoned their jobs, are 
making use of violence to prevent others from 
working—such violence as _ throwing stones, 
sticks and mud at inoffensive girls, hurling stink 
bombs in the night into dwellings of these work- 
ers and, in one instance, poisoning one of their 
wells? What, I say, can be the “consciousness” 
of a man who, seeing this kind of outlawry, 
forms his “judgment on prejudice” and straight- 
way scandalizes those who are seeking to re- 
store order as “bewildered because of ignorance 
and bitter because of prejudice?” 

There was no question for settlement before 
the community when Ward made his so-called 
investigation except that of putting a stop to 
assaults upon the lives and liberties of peaceable 
men and women who wanted to work for the 
wages offered them, and yet because of efforts 
of the constituted authorities to protect these 
innocent people, these authorities are assailed 
in a paper, especially devoted to social justice, 
as “ineffective” and “brutally unjust,’ unaccom- 
panied by a single word of condemnation of 
those who unlawfully attempted to accomplish 
their purposes. Ward further says: ‘“Musca- 
tine stands bewildered, incoherent, impotent.” 
No such thing. It is a prosperous city. Its 
factories are running, notwithstanding the 
“brutal” efforts of certain persons to stop them. 
Moreover, the Methodist Church (one of those 
maligned by Ward as having “failed” of duty in 
the late labor troubles) dedicated a new $112,000 
church last month without a dollar of indebted- 
ness on it. 

Mr. Batten’s article in the same issue of THE 
SurvEy gives some real information and is 
more fair than is Ward’s. However, Batten is 
unjust to Muscatine in attempting to show that 
it has an “inheritance of roughness” by saying 
that in early times it had a gang called “Mad 
Creek Rattlers,” who, he gravely declares, were 
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“always ready to commit any crime up to and in- 
cluding murder.” I was a boy in Muscatine at 
that time and can certify that the “rattlers” re- 
ferred to were wholly inoffensive. This was an 
‘organization of boys to oppose in friendly com- 
bats a like organization in another part of the 
town, and no act of violence was ever charge- 
able to either organization. It is no wonder that 
Mr. Batten and Mr. Ward have arrived at some 
unwarranted conclusions after giving heed to 
such “old wives fables” as that relating to the 
“Mad Creek Rattlers.” -— 


Evanston, II. JoHN MauIn. 


[Readers of Mr. Mahin’s letter should know 
that the writer is a man of advanced age who has 
not lived in Muscatine for ten years and whose 
knowledge of the situation has come to him from 
partisan sources or from newspapers which were 
denied access to important facts. 

The “so-called investigation” was not made by 
one man, but by a committee, whose report has 
been adopted by the Commission on Social Ser- 
vice of the Federal Council of Churches which 
appointed them. 

The courts have not sustained Mr. Mahin’s 
contentions concerning the acts of the strikers, 
but have sustained the report of the committee 
concerning the “forces of law and order.” 

The fact that a church costing $112,000 could 
be built and paid for during an industrial con- 
flict of eighteen months’ duration in the leading 
industry of the town, involving the unemploy- 
ment of a large proportion of its workers, may 
partially explain the statements of the committee 
concerning church life in Muscatine—Ed. ] 


“THE GAME OF LAW’”’ 
To THE EDITOR: 


I read with much interest Mr. Wessel’s article, 
The Game of Law.” Mr. Wessel’s criticisms on 
the administration of justice in some of the states 
of this union are just. But in order to form a 
correct opinion on the subject it should be noted 
that each state in the imion has a judicial svstem 
of its own. In some of the states the technical 
points, which Mr. Wessel criticizes, have little 
weight. In the New England states generally, in 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Kansas and by constitutional amendment 
in California, it has been provided that no judg- 
ment shall be reversed or new trial granted be- 
cause of technical errors which do not affect the 
merits. Or, to use the language of Judge Coxe, 
delivering the opinion of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Press Publishing Co. vs. Monteith, 
183 Fed., 357: “The more rational and enlight- 
ened view is that in order to justify reversal the 
court must be able to conclude that the error is 
so substantial as to affect injuriously the ap- 
pellant’s rights.” F 

The Supreme Court of the United States in 
its new equity rules (19) provides: “The court 
at every stage of the proceedings must disregard 
every error or defect in the proceedings which 
does not affect the substantial rights of the par- 
ties.” 

18ee Tun Survey, November 2, 1912, p, 138. 
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Mr. Wessel calls attention to the delay which 
sometimes takes place in criminal trials in the 
United States and particularly to that in the trial 
of Tucker for the murder of Mabel Page. Allow 
me to say that I have been engaged as a mem- 
ber of law reform committees for a good many 
years in promoting the work of reform in the 
administration of criminal justice, and that I 
have uniformly found the greatest difficulty to 
arise from the spirit expressed in the article of 
Mary Brown Sumner in the same number of 
your valuable periodical as that containing Mr. 
Wessel’s article. I have no doubt that Giovan- 
nitti finds it very uncomfortable to be in jail. 
But he ought to have thought of that before he 
committed the crime of which he is charged. 
Perhaps Miss Sumner would say he is not guilty. 
But that is the question to be determined by the 
jury. Certainly people were killed during the 
Lawrence strike. It is in the interest of inno- 
cent, hard-working people that the persons re-_ 
sponsible for that killing should be brought to 
justice. If Giovannitti was not guilty, he was 
certainly found in very bad company. His friend 
and associate Haywood was guilty of a murder 
in Wyoming if we may believe the testimony of 
his accomplice. Under our system of law he was 
not convicted of that crime, because in its tend- 
erness for the culprit it forbids a conviction upon 
the sole testimony of an accomplice. But no one 
who read the testimony on the trial can have any 
real doubt of Haywood’s guilt. It did not con- 
vince the jury beyond a reasonable doubt. On 
that basis the very merciful law of this country 
proceeds in dealing with alleged criminals. In 
such a case the verdict may save a man from 
prison or from the gallows, but it ought not to 
reinstate him in the confidence of the commun- 


ity. 
New York. 


Everett P. WHEELER. 


THE LAWRENCE RECALL ELECTION 
To THE EDITOR: 


On page 53 of THE Survey of October 12, one 
reads that when “the English-speaking commun- 
ity at Lawrence had a chance to express them- 
selves in the special election for school com- 
mitteemen,” John J. Breen, “who had confessed 
to planting dynamite to destroy the strikers,” 
was “overwhelmingly defeated.” In view of the 
circumstances it seems that this is hardly an 
accurate description of the fact. That a man, 
tried and convicted of a peculiarly vicious of- 
fense, should poll a vote of more than 2,200 out 
of a total of about 6,000 votes is surely cause 
for considerable astonishment. It is a matter of 
regret that the citizens of Lawrence—‘the Fng- 
lish speaking community” which is supposed to 
represent the defense of the forces of law and 
order in the present situation—should have left 
any uncertainty in their condemnation of John 
J. Breen. That thirty-seven out of every one 
hundred voting citizens of Lawrence should 
have expressed a willingness to allow this man 
to remain a member of their school board does 
not appear exactly like an “overwhelming de- 
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feat.” Perhaps, as the Boston Herald suggest- 
ed, “the vote affords some explanation of the 
conditions which have obtained there.” 


Boston. EmiLig J. HUTCHINSON. 


ARTURO GIOVANNITTI 


To THE EpITor: 

I have read with great interest the brief arti- 
cle, in THe Survey for November 2, on Arturo 
Giovannitti. It is of peculiar interest to one 
who is himself a graduate of a Protestant theo- 
logical seminary, and who is having his own 
struggle trying to make what he learned there 
fit in with new scientific habits of thought and 
social ideals, to learn that Giovannitti himself 
once began preparations for the Protestant min- 


istry. 
New York. 


A. J. Muste. 


To THE EpITor: 


Permit me to thank you for the article on 
Giovannitti. I am no weak sentimentalist but 
merely a fair-minded woman, wishing to see jus- 
tice done. Amid all the wild, indiscriminate de- 
nunciations of “capitalists,” it is well to see 
an informing and suggestive article like the one 
referred to. How hard it is for the oft-times 
cold Anglo-Saxon temperament to appreciate or 
understand the Latin. How almost impossible it 
is for us, lacking, as we are, in imagination, to 
put ourselves in another’s place before passing 
snapshot judgment on his case! Charles Reade’s 
immortal maxim, “Put yourself in his place,” 
was never more needed than in this age of unrest 
and imperative readjustments. 


ANNIE S. CHURCHILL. 
Brookline, Mass. 


A CORRECTION 
To THE EpIToR: 


I note that in Tur Survey of October 26, 
you published under the head of “Communica- 
tions” the article which I had prepared at your 
request as part of a symposium’ of views on 
workmen’s compensation published some time 
ago. I am very sorry the:article was published 
in this particular form since it would make it 
appear that I am going out of my way to take 
part in a controversy now going on in the United 
States in which I have no direct concern, but 
which is a matter of life and death to some of 
your large insurance interests. The article cor- 
rectly expresses the views which I have urged 
and which are rapidly gaining ground in the 
United States but I should not have thought of 
publishing them in the form in which they ap- 
pear. I should be glad if you would give this 
the same publicity as the article itself. 


F, W. WEGENAST. 


(Counsel, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. ] 
Toronto, Canada. 


See THn Survry, May 4, 1912. 
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“Under the competitive system, the struggle is 
not worth while,” said the note left between the 
leaves of the book he was reading by “One Hoss” 
Wayland, the pioneer of effective Socialist peri- 
odical propagandists in the United States, who _ 
died by his own hand this month. Grief for his 
wife, who was killed in an accident about a 
year ago, added to twelve years’ battle with can- 
cer, to his friends’ minds, accounts for his 
dying mood of pessimism, rather than fear of a 
pending federal indictment; for Julius A. Way- 
land, the job printer who fifteen years ago 
started the Appeal to Reason on his own little 
free press, never before shunned a fight. 

With Debs and Warren, the other members of 
the Appeal staff, Wayland attacked the federal 
courts, not on theoretical grounds but in the way 
that was more effective, by searching out the 
professional records of the judges and their de- 
cisions in cases where human and property rights 
were in conflict. He entered upon his longest 
fight when he undertook to raise a fund through 
the Appeal to finance a difficult liability suit in 
behalf of a workman, Frank Lane, and carried 
it from court to court until he got the injured 
man one of the highest awards on record in ac- 
cident cases. 

To test the legality of the spiriting across state 
lines of the labor leaders in the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners’ cases, which Justice Harlan so 
roundly criticized from the bench, the colleagues 
of the Appeal offered a reward to any man who 
would kidnap Ex-Governor Taylor and bring 
him within the grasp of Kentucky authorities, 
and in so doing risked a jail sentence for misuse 
of the mails. They are now again under indict- 
ment, on account of charges brought against 
the management of the federal jail at Leaven- 
worth. . 

The Leavenworth exposures led to investiga- 
tion and reform, and Wayland never looked upon 
this or the earlier prosecution as anything but 
excellent propaganda for his cause, in the same 
way that in his racy journalism he broke from 
the traditions of the old theoretical tracts of 
the Socialists. This propaganda is carried on 
throughout the country by half a million sub- 
scribers who pass their paper on to half a mil- 
lion more, and it has been no small factor in the 
increase of the Socialist vote during the life of 
the Appeal from a few thousand to a million in 
the election just passed. MBS: 

ae ar 

This month Henry F. Burt, for five years 
head of Pillsbury Settlement House, Minneapo- 
lis, became superintendent of Lake Superior 
Mission, Lake Superior, Wis. Before going to 
Pillsbury House Mr. Burt had been connected 
with Sears, Roebuck and Company and prior to 
that with Chicago Commons. 

The Minnesota State Training School for 
Boys has a new superintendent in the person of 
Charles O. Merica. The state reformatory has 
just lost by resignation Supt. F. L. Randall. 


‘ 
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Berkeley Greene Tobey has been appointed 
financial secretary of the Boy Scouts of America, 
with headquarters in New York. With a budget 
of about $100,000 a year, and with scouts or- 
ganized in practically every city, town and vil- 
lage in the United States, with the publication 
of a monthly magazine for boys, and the supply- 
ing them with scout uniforms, camp kits and 
other equipment, the organization has tackled a 
big task in an energetic way under the direction 
of James E. West, chief scout executive. Mr. 
Tobey has been financial secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Organizing Charity. 


*x* * &* 


Sherwood O. Preston, for twenty-six years 
connected with the second oldest charity organi- 
zation society in the United States, died last 
month in New Haven, Conn., at the age of sixty- 
four years. The New Haven society was 
founded in 1878, the year after the establish- 
ment of the Buffalo society. Mr. Preston came 
to New Haven as agent in 1886. He was soon 
elevated to the superintendency of the organi- 
zation and in that capacity did pioneer work in 
bringing about effective co-operation on the part 
of the city charitable societies. Though his oc- 
cupation previously had been that of a mechanic 
and he had been little in touch with social con- 
ditions, “his practical sense,” says Prof. Henry 
W. Farnam, “at once put him in touch with the 
forward movements in the administration of 
charities.” 

The selection of Mr. Preston’s successor is a 
striking illustration of the changed approach to 
philanthropic work which has taken place in a 
generation. Prof. William B. Bailey, a graduate 
of Yale, has been successively instructor and 
assistant professor of political economy in his 
alma mater. He has specialized in the subjects 
of poor relief, criminality and statistics, and was 
in charge of the last federal census in Connecti- 
cut. 

* * * 

After three years’ absence, during which she 
held the position of Director of the Bureau of 
Social Research of the New York School of 
Philanthropy, Pauline Goldmark returned this fall 
to the New York Consumers’ League, to fill the 
position of Executive Secretary. Mary R. Cham- 
berlain has been appointed to fill the new office 
of assistant secretary, and with this addition to 
its forces the league is planning to reorganize 
its work in the direction of greater efficiency, 
and to devote special attention to law enforce- 
ment, a phase made especially important by the 
recent shortening of women’s hours of labor by 
the fifty-four hour law. 

* * * 


At memorial services in honor of David 
Blaustein, former superintendent of the Educa- 
tional Alliance and lecturer on immigration at 
the School of Philanthropy, New York, it was 
announced that the alliance had decided to pre- 
serve the memory of the founders and most ac- 
tive workers of the institution by naming rooms 
in the building after them. The auditorium has 
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been named for Isidor Straus, and other rooms 
for Mr. Blaustein, Julia Richmond, and Morris 


Loeb. 
* * * 


Joseph P. Byers, who was recently appointed 
commissioner of charities and correction of New 
Jersey, had for two years been secretary of the 
State Charities Aid and Prison Reform Associa- 
tion of that state. C. L. Stonaker, for seven 
years secretary of the Colorado State Board of 
Charities and Board of Pardons, succeeded Mr. 
Byers. 


JOTTINGS 


PUTTING LIFE IN YOUR STATE CONFERENCE 


For states which have heretofore had trouble 
in making their conferences of charities and 
corrections aggressive and _ well-attended af- 
fairs there may be suggestion in the schemes 
resorted to in Maine and Minnesota this fall. 
In Maine an attempt was made to bring all 
the state-wide social service organizations to- 
gether so that every source of interest would 
be tapped. The program was distributed among 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the Children’s 
Committee, the Prison Association and the Child 
Labor Committee. Each of these is represented 
on the executive committee for next year. A 
movement is under way to make this committee 
the organ through which the legislative work of 
all four bodies will be pushed, thus quadrupling 
the support behind each measure. 

Among the penal improvements looked for in 
Maine now are -jail reform, reformatories for 
women and young men, a farm for inebriates, 
such as Massachusetts, Minnesota and Iowa 
have now, and the establishment of juvenile 
courts. “The jail system of Maine is a disgrace 
to the state,” said E. P. Wentworth, president of 
the conference. “It is archaic, unscientific, un- 
just, inadequate, inefficient, and considering the 
little good and the great evil it does, it is ex- 
travagantly costly.” 


HOW THEY DID IT IN MINNESOTA 


In Minnesota the County Commissioners’ As- 
sociation, the Child Labor Committee, the State 
Sanitary Conference and the Anti-tuberculosis 
Association united their forces to make the con- 
ference a success. State, county and city of- 
ficials were on the program. In Minnesota coun- 
ty commissioners attend the conference at pub- 
lic expense. 

Social workers in Minnesota hope to see both 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws passed this winter. A re-organiza- 
tion of the state bureau of labor after the fash- 
ion of the Wisconsin plan, including civil serv- 
ice appointment, is contemplated. The confer- 
ence gave particular attention to the need for 
re-organizing the state’s facilities for taking 
care of dependent and delinquent children. 

The State Board of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of Minnesota wish 
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to lend their aid to the schools of the state in 
promoting health supervision of school children. 
To this end, the board has engaged the services 
of Dr. Ernest B. Hoag, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California, to help Minnesota towns 
and cities to organize health work in schools. 
Dr. Hoag is spending a year traveling about the 
state, spending from one day to two weeks in a 
single place. It is proposed to demonstrate to 
towns, cities and counties that rational conser- 
vation of the mental and physical health of school 
children is possible with the means already at 
hand. Three plans are being proposed: 
Organization with a medical officer and nurse 
or nurses; organization with school nurse or 
nurses only; and organization by the employ- 
ment of a simple non-medical health survey on 
the part of the teachers only. Such a survey 
is provided by a series of questions based up- 
on ordinary observation of physical and 
mental conditions. The outline for this pur- 
pose will be furnished by the State Board of 
Health—one for each child. No community need 


wait for the employment of a medical officer 


in order to begin sensible health observation of 
school children. 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARY IN ST. LOUIS 

Officials of city departments and students of 
municipal affairs are finding great use for the 
Municipal Reference Branch Library recently es- 
tablished adjacent to the chambers of the city 
council by the St. Louis Library. The library 
board pays the salary of the librarian of this 
branch and all regular library expenses and the 
city furnishes the room. The branch is for 
municipal information and research,—its duties 
being to collect, classify, index, and preserve all 
data obtainable relative to the operation and 
government of municipalities, as well as materi- 
al bearing on the welfare and health of their in- 
habitants. The charters, laws, and ordinances of 
St. Louis and other cities have been collected, 
together with all data, reports, and statistics ob- 
tainable from other cities in the United States, 
Canada, and Europe. The library also gathers 
facts from magazines, newspapers, and reports 
of organizations working along the lines of 
municipal reform and civic betterment. Such 
books, bills, documents, reports, and other ma- 
terial are readily available to anyone, particu- 
larly to members of the Municipal Assembly and 
of other departments of the city government. 

With the establishment of the Municipal Ref- 
erence Branch, it is declared that no ordinance 
need be passed and no department of the city 
government need try any new scheme, measure, 
or device without full knowledge of what other 
cities or corporations have done along similar 
lines, and with what degree of success. 
MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR PROFESSOR NASH 

Memorial services are being planned in honor 
of Henry Sylvester Nash, late professor of the 
literature and interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment at the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who died this month at the age 
_of fifty-eight. The exact time and place of the 


services, which will occur in New York, have 
not been determined. 


THE SURVEY 


CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


DECEMBER CONFERENCES 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Colorado State Conference 
of. Denver, Dec. 10. Sec’y, William Thomas, Capitol 
Building, Denver. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Florida State Conference of. 
Tampa, Dec. 6-10, 1912. : 


CHARITIES AND Correction, Kansas State Conference of. 
Lawrence, Dec. 5-7. Sec’y., Victor. E. Helleberg, Unt 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. : 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Maryland State Conference 
of. Baltimore, Dec. 3-5. Gen. Sec’y, H. Wirt Steele, 
15 BH. Pleasant St., Baltimore, Md. 


CosMoponITAN Cups, Association of. University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December. 1912. Sec’y, 
Louis P. Lochner, 612 S. Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AmmRICA, Second Quadrennial of. Chicago, Dec. 4-10. 
Sec’y, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


Firr PREVENTION AND Protection, International Con- 
ference on. New York, Dec. 16-21. Sec’y, A. D. V. 
Storey, 1269 Broadway, New York. 


Housine, Second National Conference on. Philadelphia. 
Pa., Dec. 4-6. Sec’y, Lawrence Veiller, 105 E. 22d 
St., New York. 


INDUSTRIAL Epucatron, National Society for Promotion 
of. Philadelphia, Dec. 5-7. Sec’y, C. A. Prosser, 105 
BH. 22d St., New York. 

LABOR LEGISLATION, American Association for. 
Annual Meeting of. Boston, Dec. 27-28, 1912. 
John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

Rep Cross, The American. Washington, D. C.. Decem- 
per. Sec’y. Charles L. Magee, Washington, D. C. 

SoutH, Socrrty ror ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 81-Jan. 2. Sec’y, H. E. 
Bierly, C/o Institute of Technology, Chattanooga. 


Sixth 
See’y, 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 
Brinn. Fourth Triennial International Conference on the. 


London, England. 1914: prohahly July 20. Sec’y, 
Henry Stainshy. 206 Great Portland St., London, W. 
CHILDREN’S WELFARE. International Congress for. Am- 

eterdam. Netherlands, 1914. President, Dr. Treuhb, 

Huygenstraat 106. Amsterdam. 

“Prison Conecress. Quinquennial. London. Eng., 1915. 


Sec’y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 
Rear, Committee on Public and Private. London, Eng. 
ScnHootu Hverpnr, Fourth International Congress on. 

Buffalo, N. Y.,. Aug. 25-80. 1913. Sec’v Gen. Dr 

Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. 
UNEMPLOYMENT. International Association for Fight 

Against. Ghent. Belgium. 1918. American Corres. 

Officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL 


AM®RICAN ACADEMY OF MepictInn. Thirtv-eighth Annual 
Meeting. Minneapolis, Minn., June 18, 14, 1913. 

Boys. General Assembly of Workers with. Culver, Ind.. 
May 17-80. 1913. Information may be secured from 
the Boys’ Work Dept., Y. M. C. A., 124 BH. 28th Street. 
New York. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION. 
Seattle, Wash... Julv 5-12, 
Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


YounGe WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 


National 
1913. 


Conference of. 
See’y, Alexander 


ASSOCIATION, of the United 
States of America, Fourth Biennial “Convention of 
Richmond, Va., Apr. 9-15. 1913. Gen. See’y, Mabel 
Gratty, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Sratp AND LOCAL 


Baptist CONVENTION. NortHErn. Detroit. Mich., May, 
1918. Cor. Sec’y, Rev. W. C. Bitting, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARITINS AND CorRRECTION, Nebraska State Conference 


of. Lincoln. January, 1918. Sec’y, Charlotte Temple- 
ton, State House, Lincoln. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, New Hampshire State Con- 


ference of. Concord, February, 1913. See’y, Mary 
P. Remick, Concord. 


CHARITIPS AND Correction, Ohio State Conference of. 


Akron, O., October, 1913. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, 1010 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 


November 80, 1912. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


' Abraham & Straus, 
Everything for house or person at lowest possible 
prices. Order by mail. 
420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIBPFFELIN & Co., 
Import & Export Druggists. 
Manufacturers of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 


Products 
170 William St. New York 
Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLton STREET, 
BrRooKLtyn, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBIKH, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


Ideal Window Ventilators, 


For Hospitas, INSTITUTIONS, HOMES AND OFFICES 
Used by N. Y. Dept. of Health for past six years, 
Efficiency guaranteed. Cost less than others. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO,, 
25 Duane St., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO.,, 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 


Cc. H. & HB. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 


New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d Street, New York City 


Classified Advertisements 


TRAVEL 


Tours to The Orient and The Holy Land 


including the Mediterranean Countries. Leave New York, Jan. 8, 
22, and Feb. 19. Other Tours:—South America, Jan. 25, Feb. 8 
and 20; Round the World, Jan. 2 and 22; Japan, Feb. 14 and 
Mar. 13; Mediterranean Lands, frequent dates, Jan. to May. 
SEND FOR BOOK THAT INTERESTS YOU. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
306 Washington St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave.,New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SCHOOLS 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Preparation for private duty, social wor’- -nd hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition fue. $8a month 


allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist- announcement and particulars conceming 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


HELP WANTED 


GENERAL Secretary for recently organized Chari- 
ties. Experience in case-work necessary. Ability to 
assist in Social movements desirable. Apply to A. 
A. Bennett, Chairman, Organized Charity Society, 
Jackson, Michigan. 


WANTHD at once, a trained Social worker in a 
middle western city, to take charge of a small Settle- 
ment house. Must have knowledge of playground work. 
Send photograph. Address, 1071 care Survey. 


WANTED—Women from 19 to 35 years of age, for 
Training School for Nurses. State Hospital for In- 
sane, Howard, R. I. Mary M. Pollock, Sup’t. of 
Nurses, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man experienced in teaching and boys’ work 
desires executive position in reform school or boys’ - 
elub. Address 1078, SuRVEY. 


TRAINED social worker, also graduate nurse, seeks 
re-engagement in manufacturing plant or hospital so- 
cial service, Chicago experience; highest references. 
Address Survny, Chicago. 


WANTED: Position as Social Worker, Instructor 
or Resident in Institution. Address 1072, Survey. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Christmas 
Present 


A subscriber writes: ‘‘I never 
spent an equal sum from which we 
received greater pleasure, interest or 
instruction. We have taken the 
paper for twenty-five years without 
missing a single number.” 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


For Fathers, Mothers, Sons and Daughters — every interest of home life 
is coyered, from housekeeping to athletics. During 1913 it will publish 
more than 200 stories by the best of American fiction writers—stories of 
thrilling adventure, luck and pluck for boys, stories of college life for 
girls, stories that tickle the humor and touch the sentiment in everybody. 


e 


Send for Complete Announcement for 1913 and Sample Copies of the Paper 


The Companion Window Transparency and Calendar 


for 1913 will be given free to every new subscriber. It is the most exquisite 

souvenir ever given to Companion readers—a Transparency to hang in the 

window orinfrontofalamp. Through it the light shines richly, as if it were 

stained glass, illuminating the design—a figure of Autumn laden with 

fruits; and all around, wreathed in purple clusters of grapes and green 
foliage, is the circle of the months. 


J 


b.4 : 
° IF YOU CUT OUT AND ENCLOSE THIS COUPON (or mention this publication) with 
NC] $2.00 for a New Subscription to The Companion for 1913 we will send 
y, 1. All the Issues for the remaining weeks of 1912 
ra including the beautiful Holiday Numbers. All For | 

2. The Companion Window Transparency and Cal- 

endar for 1913—an extra copy going to every a 

& one making a gift subscription. Cc week e 

3. All the Issues for the 52 Weeks of 1913. 9 xm124 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


